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ABSXRaCT . * * ^ 

Th*is document is the final report of the San Jose 
Teachers association "Teacher Introlvement Project^", designed to 
improve school 'capacity for problem* solving through teacher 
involvement in the decision-making* process • The report concerns the 
managem^enty the program^ and;th9 activities of the third , year ^f the 

.^pfogramr and is divided ^nto seven sections • Section one investigates 
the role of the principal investigatjor/consoftium and describes the 
evolution of the role .fro m^ a singlfe-lrndividual investigator^ixito a. 
consortium of teacher praqiitionerfe^ as well as consortium processes 
and fjunctions,. Section two discusses prcfject outcomes, i«e*, 
mini^grantSr workshopsr school outcomes^ and consortium development* 

^Section three -examines maintenance (continuance) of the program after 
the end.-of govemteent funding* Se^ction four examines project 
information^ dissemination efforts* Section five examines '^t he 
possibilities of program replication in other school districts* * 
Section six presents general program observations and ' < . 
recommendations* Section seven presents a glossary of terms used in 

*the repprt* Blight appendices are included, detailing teach^er 
involvement as^sumption'^, recommendations drawn from project ..teacher 
interviews during the second year of the program^ project 6taff 
memfiership, organizational' charts^ and other materials* ' (HJB) 
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' • IlllTRODUCTipN '• ..." \ ; 

There' is mu'c"h discussion *about decentralized .decision making and, partictpa-.- 
tory management, within the ectticaUonal community. ' Howey,et;, T;here "is ^little or 
no .training provided- for t^aghers.- which enables th^ t.o become participants' in 
[ the design'and implementatibrv of a formal izBd.(!feci-sio~n making .process. 

'-. The. current educational literature clearly indicates. that teachers must be 
involved in the decisions which are critica^.to the instructional 'program in 
their classrooms ;,in order to^ more ^fectively tneet tl^ needs of their students, 
The present system, by its design, prpyrdes^ho' o$porturvtty for- teachers to 'have* 
inpiJt into decision making. ^ » * ' ^ ^ 

Throughout* the- literature; there appears to be^general agreement, that - 
» teachers should be involved in'^the^decision 'm^Hfig pweesis. Research substan- * 
tiates that i;eachers |iave not beei^< p»*-ovided with a yiable means' for beconjing 
effectively involved in the decision marking process..., "instructional advocacy, 
c'dm'pared to rights and economics, has a jnajor in rhetoric and minjr in imple- * 

1 " 

menj;ation because how-to-do-it techniques are ip short supply!^' 
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■*. Perceiving tjfif^ need the National Institute of Educatioo. (NIE) began to 
focus on strategies^ for problem.sol vi.ng . "Ovep the past decade and a halff^the 
federal government ha? spent t)fllions of dollars "on research and development on 
the country's pressing educational! problems.. .We are a lean-do,', 'quick-fix 
society' .. .The activity we supportiis different in kind, . .because it focuses on 
the manner itT which schools and d^gtricts' go about s61ving their problems." 
^ With this perspective, NIE in 1974 issued a request for -proposals relative to 
■<■ School Capacity for Problem Solving.|. , • • . • 

-The professional staff of the dl iTornia feachers Association (CTA) , 

Instruction and ProfessionarOevelopment (IPOf responded to this request with 
'* ' * 3 4 

a prpp^osal based uppn some pr|viou5 ej^prer^ence in California; * • 

During the past three years the various individuals responsible vfor the* 
program development and management of the San Jose Teacher'lnvol vement Project*'- 
(TIP) have taken*the original model, ^'1 revised the methods, and assisted local 
school staffs with its implementation, 



Teachers involved in the rrfa'nagement of.^this project felt that from the - 
beginning it represen,ted an excellent 'opportunity to demonstrAe that given . 
. the necessary skills, teachers would accept the ■authority 'and responsibi-lity . 
* of decision making. With a practical iffodel tfeachers; would no Ibnger discuss, 
decision making; they wouTd become active, decision 'makers. The focus of 
this, report' is to examine the activities df the third ye^ of the prpject. 

) \: ■ ' ^ . • • • 

* As the prograki^ evolved over the three \ear period, the basic assumptions', 
theoretical fra{nework,\'^ , and the model remained constant. Ourinrg the second 
and third year' the training programs, were rev1v|ed and modified i-n* order to meet 
> -the expressed needs of the.^teacher parti cif>ants> The purpose -of this docume'nt 

*is to r.eport on the management, the* program, and the aofivities of the third 
year. 



PRINCIPAk' INVEStlGATOR/CONSORTIUM • • , - ' 

. I j • • 

Evolution of Principal Investigator Role • ^ . 

• • . l''J ' ' ■ 

•At the in^^ption of- tJje project, the managerial functions of the grant 

were performed by a.^principal investigator, a fiscal officer, and an admin- 
istrative assistant, Jhe teacher consultants concerned themselves pr-imarily 
with program co>ltent,and strategies , for implementation of the project within 
the disfep^iqt. 



4 During the second year^ the teacher consulfa>its began to move f ronv a 
primary focus; pf program content and strategies to that 6f assuming the total . 
grant management. Two of" iihe teaclier consultants were released from their 
classrooms to furK:tion as^jthe program and project cpordinatars^ Four'teacher 
consultants , ^a fiscal officer, and project assistant provided support to the 
principal investigator ahi^coordinators. , ' . 

. .■ ■' . 

^ ^ ^ri^^the third year, after receiving'NIE*s approval -of the Consortium con- 
cept, the teacher consultant/coordinators^ formed a Consortium which became the 
''principal investigator. ^ " »= - ^ 

m - ■ ' ' 

One of the interesting aspects of this project hds been the evolution of 
the role of the principal investigator. During the sefcond yjear, the principal 
investigator continued to direct the program. The coordinators deternrined the 
role o1^ the teacher consultants in the workshops. However, this organizational 

structure created a high level of frustration for^^everyone involved. 

' ** ■ 

' The coordinators/teacher. consultants* Tealized after numerous discussions 
.that the internal msnaaement "M^he pr:oject u^ed a hierarchical mbdel . This 
was nt)t consistent wilth the collaborative! model upon. which local school problem 
solving was based. . Using the collaborative model and the work style developed 
by the 4:oordinators/|:eacher consultants, £p workshop was designed, developed and 
hroduced successfully. Additional workshops during the second year were ^ 
developed* in the saip^ manrler. , ' ... 

Given' the success of the work style evolved during the second year, it was" 
concluded that. the\riext logicaKstep was to expand* the leadership. It was felt, 
that it would" be dejsirable to create a conf igurati'on spmewhat similar to tliat 



of a pecmanent maintenance structure. At the |ani^tinie tKe' structure had to 
satisfy the legal requirements of a principal investigator under federal 'guide- 
lines. The coordinators and the teacher consultants discussed thi^C,§oticept , 
, at- soTne' length. After consideration of all^jthe factors \"voly^''^J^o.^!X)r- 
dinators and the four" teacher consultants, agreed to form a C6|^ti^iip^yich'' ... 
would act as -the principal investigator during the thi*^yeM,/ijht:^^d^.^n - 
required a per:sonal commitment by all' six tG the project gojals,;^^j;ect1.y"«;' '^^ . 
and anticipated outcomes'. This commitment irytolved not oi11y-a fj'^bel^On * 
the validity and value of the conce|?t'of teacher involvement, bu.t,gpa1^^'^ant 
^the arrangem'ent of personal schedules to meet the future demand? of ^'l^^^"^^*- 

In addition to th6^ administrative functidtis required by the federal gov-, 
ernment, the Consortium proposed that they serve as a pilot for the future 
maintenance structyj;^e for local teacher involvement. In order to dupli'i^te as 
closely as possible the conditions .by which this maintenance structure would 
operate, all the Consortium members needjsd to be. full- time classroom teachers 
with representation from elementary and secondary schools- Such a composition 
, proved to be beneficial because it provided input from various perspectives 
and teteiching situations, ' . 

At the end of the second year,> proposal embodying Ihe above concept v/as 
, written, approved by the Pol icy,Committee %nd Board of Directors of the San \Jose 
TeacRe;;s Association (SJTA), and sent tb-NIE for approval.. 

■( . " . ' r • . . 

Consortium Process _ . 

•Necessity dictated that the Consortium had to evol'Ve "a system for fulfilling 
both the managerial* and prCgranmatic responsibilities of the grant, Thisf section 
.addresses itse]f to the* process used with appropriate examples- • ^ ^ 

• Reference was made in- the introduction -of this report to 'tfie fhct that the 
.original mojjel for, the development of teacher involvement Has remained constant 
during all thre'ejyears of the project. During the first year the' content and_ 
structure of the workshop 'was determined ^y the principal investigator with 
considerable input from, the ;ie,acheV consultants. The first thr(§e' workshops for 
new, schools'durihg .the sec^d year were essentially replications of. thosejxon^ • 
ducted the firsf yeaji. Jhe-other worlcShops held dur.ing the second y^r needed 
-to be substantially different from those of the f^rst year. ■ These c;i6nges^, were 



based upon participant feedback, teacher consul tartii observations, and the " ^ 
Stanford Research Instttut*^ (SRI) findings.^ . \ 

. • ' ^ 

The contents of the "workshops during-the thijd year-were specifically * 
designe^to meet the ne^ds of the pa rljici pants.' The teacher*" consultants 
^reviewed Phase I,^ 11^ refforts, and SRI findings. ^'^ ,Jhey perceived a need - 
to design an orientation workshop to review pVojecti- activities of the past - ' 
years. The third year orientation workshop was designed to encourage* the. 
Worksliop psirticipants to define specific areas and ways in which the- project 
staf.f could best serve .their n'eeds. One of the areas identified was a ^need ^ 
for "mini-workshops"' which would focus oh the following topics: orientation 
of new staff members ;and management skills for chairpe»:sons. 

An Example of the process utilized by the Consortium to design, develop, 
and implement workshops will be illustrated" by the third" workshop' held this 
year.' The Consortium's first step in ^he-desigrt of a. workshop was to brajn^ 
storm al-l possible alternatives for the -worksliop oWectives. 3ased on previou^ 
experience- the Consortium-members elected to revise t^e xron^nt and materials 
of one "of the workshops' held during the first, arid the second/year. The r^vi- 
*sions were dictated by two fa(^ojs: a)'- Uie'iiHti^^ uf.Llie partfcipants were 
different from those of the previous years, aRdJ>^hile' the^previous* workshops 
had been siiccessf ul , they involved the use pf 'iparticipants in role playing 
situations. The role playing participants indicated thai they did not. feel 
cqmWtAble in this situation^. The- decision«^s made tha).>ole placing was- 
still the most effective strategy for the purppse of this workshop.' The 
Consortium agreed to be rol-e' play.ers. The:;next step^was to produce the . 
necessary workshop materials and write a complete scenariq'for ^he i^le playing - 
portions of the workshop... ^' . 4— ^ T - • • * 

. ' ■ / -^x .* i '. ' . ■ ' .' 

The .workshop objectives were refi.1l€(J^ and setated as: « . , , 

l)^*to explore t^e basic componl<M;,s dT a ^problem processing system; and, 
l) to critique problem processing systems developed at the school site. 
With'the' objectives -clearly stated, possible outcomes were discussed., The 
Consortium decided that ^ workshop should present, participants with simulated 
situations which coujd happen to,^'indi\^i duals sWying'as faculty Council members, 
The problem areas se/leated were: ' \V . • ■ . » \ ' . 
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: D unscheduled mandatory faculty meeting attendance.; 
' - 2) lack- of suppoH within theiY consti tuency jFor a decision made 
• by the cpunci 1 V ' . « ' 

.3)* unj;le^r request for information from outside the school; and^ 
4) /scheduling of. in-service for tt),e next acSclemic year. 
The Consortium used each of .the four sitbations- as th§ basis for" a scenario. 
The process used to devejop the workshop materials will be illustrated by 
/the following example. ' . ^ • . 

, Each Consortiuj^ member related examples pert.ihent to the situation of 
."establishing an in-service schedule' for 'the next aca'Aemfc ^^ear." A' listing 
of the conrnon' elements in these examples prov^ided the Consortium with the 
beginning of ,ah outline for. the script of the scenario, they then discussed 
tfrg^feasibility of this situation' arl sing -in ■:juni or high or elementary schools. 
The circumstances and background information were b,aserf Upon the choice of ^an 
elementary open-spact schoo-l with a functicAiijib -governance structure. The 
teachers and principal in this school had\a good working relati^nshiiT., Base(i 
on this background information /tM'Cons^orfci urn used 'their list of common e-Uments. 
ta determine -actual dialogue and the specific scenes needed for the role playing* 
scenario. The dialogue was written, revised"; and finalized. , " " 

Once completed! the" Consortium' focuse'd its attention "on wfiat. should be . - ■ 
iijcluded in the discussi:ipnr, guide. Tentative questions and topics were pfa- ^ 
posed. EacTi was brainstormed for-feasibility and outcomes. " The br.ainstortning " ^ 
narrowed the possible choices" until consensus was rea^[jed on which questions^j;: ' 
were to be.use^^-' This process was repeated for- all the situational scenarios.^r ^ 
'At this point the' workshop objectives- and possib"^e outcomes werV4gain discussed.'- ' 
The 'q&esti'on .of yfhether the materials achieved the desired end was .considered-. 
' Based upon the.ir previous woi;kshop experiences, ^ the ConsoVtium made, final re^ir ■ 
' sionsi In addition to 4he-roie playing, it was felt thrftsonie^fscuss^ion ofirthe ; 
TIP model was^necessary. The Consortiunf .chose^ to.us_e "TheTree" jSee- Appendi^< F) 
as a visual representation for that- .discuss ion. ; ^ ' ' .• -'^ 




The next task, the Consortium undertook was to examine the infbrmatioha-l 
consent i[16>pf**the*worksho{).. T-he logfcal and practical .place to" be|in the. 
aaenda was discussed until consensus was reached oh the specific, order. A-, 
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rough draft of the agenda was developed. Specific tasks from the agenda were 
assigned to ^ach Consortium member. The project* assistant coordinated the 
lo'^istics of obtaining a workshop site and the printing of all required mate- 
rials. At two subsequent meetings the Consortium had^ "dress rehearsals" to 
smooth out the timings flow, and role ^)laying* techniques. They also discussed 
possible problem areas. ' ^ " ' * 

After the workshop .the Consortium critiqued thfe' effectiveness of the 
program.. They Tocused on timing* problems, possible participant .confusion^ 
and content relevancy. Involved' irj^the critiquing of the workshop- were object- 
ive .ot)servers frem SRI, Documentation and Technical Assistance (DTA), and CTA.^ 
The practice of getting b^^ide opinions about the effectiveness of the work- 
shops^'was standard proce'dure'. * ■ 



Consortium' Functions ' ' . • • 

— ' * * / • 

The fiscal managemeot of the* grant-began ^with' the development of a budget 
withirTFftE guidelines." The budget represented the projected programmatic 
.needs for Phase III^ and was arrived, at by unaniinous appr^oval of the Consortium^ 

The Consortium designed a process" fd> approval and crosschecking of all 
expenditures of monies, oQnre person approved the requisitions, and two authpir- 
iz^d, signatures were required^oh every check. Each .month the entir^staff- 
received financial statements.- ' ./ 

* • ' * *^ * ' , " * 

The selection and employment .of a project assistant was by consensus 'Of 

, ' r ^ - • \ • . »v ** • 

the Consortium. Periodic performance reviews determined salary j^flj us tments. 

. The programmatic aspetts were determined by" the. Cbnsor.ti«m, based upon the . 
nieeds.pf the pa rti.ci pants." diVen'suQh- neeSs, the Consortium scheduled work- 
s'hops,-'deveToped..materials, ,and- planned any othe»? ngces'sary activities. Another 
'important aspect of the programmatic function was scheduling, meeting with, 
and'following tfirough on indiv.idual school requests for assistance. Th,ts assis- " 
tance ranged from ''mini -workshops" involving all Corisortium jnembers to one or\ 
two (pt;eferably two) members. meeting with a school faculty or faculty- committee 
to discuss specific concerns. , ' , ' • " ^ 



A ,(;oniniun-ication system was designed by the Consortium which* provided for 
, ' ^ ^ ^ ' "I 
coordination of al.l internal and external contacts by the. project assistant* 

The project assistant was the communicatipn liaison, who relayed' messages, 

information betweeh and, among Consortium members,* school leaders, and others 

involved with ot interested in the project- The. project; assistant, became the 

.critical >ink in the system;^ The corpunication system was effective as long 

as the^ Consortium used the processes they had established. On the occasioijs; 

when the system was ntot used by alT ^members ^communication broke down* 



;| ^ ^ . PROJECT OUTCOMES . 

Hi rri -Grants " ;l * 

During the lecond year of the San Jose Teacher Involvement Project a 

^I' • ' 3 ' 

mini-grant* conceit was developed by the principal investtgator for Phase I 

and II. The puypoSe of^the mi m-grant concept was: • * 

. 1) encourage the processing'of problems through Jocal governance 

ctures, 

t^o|c6ntinue and extend teacKer involvement by providing a^'tneans 
bylwhich teachers could use tbeir professional judgement to 
influence and improves the .instructional programs for students, and, 
3) tq provide funds ^for implementation bf prcTgrams (Resigned and man- 
aged by teachers to solve *tlie problems identified* through the 
goverr\ance structure. ^ 

VThe project staff was extremely enthusiastic about the mini -grant concept • 
They had internalized the' concept and anticipated instant participation by the ^ 
teachers. The guidelines for obtaining funds for'^he mini-grants were stream- 
lined '^o that teacher3 would not be -burdened with excessive paperwork or feel - ' 
that too- many strings were attached to the dollars. ' • * 

Criteria for .fufiding mini-grants was T)ased on NIE guidelines and TIP goals 
and'objectives. Thp^ procedures fqr application and .the process for funding 
was developed by the pi^incipal investigator. Subsequently the Policy Committee 
approved. the concept and the process for obtaining mini-grants. (See Appendix 6) 

m < 

• , The high leVel of participation 'during the ficst yeaHof the mini-grant 
program tha,t the project staff had- anticipated did not materi^ize in year 
on e^ of '.the mini-grant programr^ there were only four applications for 

mini-grants that year, J:hree of •which ^ere approved^. 

In analyzing the lack of wid.es pread pariiicipation.in the mini -grant program 
the.projedt stiff catire to the contlusion that the- major reason teacher's were 
• reluctant to participate was that they lacked a good understanding of what the 
grant p»*ograni represented. Thi-s was further substantiated by SRI findings. 
It appeared that few teachers realized how' much was available'to them for so ^ 
little effort 6n their paj?^. Perhaps a .Siecond^reason for the relatively low 



use of the mini-grant concept potential was that many staffs felt they lacked 
the skl'lls needed to write a p/ogrcnin application for federal funding. 

' • ' • • " ' . 

From the inception of , the mini^grant concfept, the project staff expr^sed » 
a willingness to help local schoq.1 staffs with technical writing, paperwork 
• processing, and any other sjjppprt service necessary to implement the mini-grant 
prOjqi*'am. Three of the four mini -grant applicants requested support services. 
One of the applications received for a mini -grant came from a schaol where 
a teacher consultant/staff ^nember alleviated* the staff's fear that this process 
was long, tedious and cumbersome. . Through her .efforts and reassurance an appli- 
cation was submitted. ^ . , . ^ / ^ 

The above mentioned, school wai the first to' receive a mini-Qrant. Th.is 
was a'junior higrt school which was moving into a new open space facility and ^ 
expressed a need to evaluate 'its scheduling program. The school requested a" 
mini-granf to, hfre a consultant to k\^'\^zQ. their present schedule and give them 
scheduling alternatives.^ Recommendap'ons were made for an -earlier starting time, 
a single lunch period, an activity J)^^s, smaller English. classes, common prep 
time for English teachers, afid rdorgaktzation of the^ homeroom schedule, the 
staff voted to a^ccept &11 the recpmmer^iiatipns of th? con^sultant, which were 
' then incorporated' into the scheduling program for school year '1976-77. 'The 
- staff reconsidered the scheduling -pro^rkm-i^n Ap(ril, of 1977'an'd voted to continue 



/ 



The^'olicy Committee dicj not apprbve a request from' another junior high 
school. This school -was concerned about staff conmuni cations since it is depart- 
mentalized.^* The teacbfer leaders felt the development and furnishing of a com- 
fortable, central faculty-room would improve contmunication. ^iSince the mini- ^ 
grant eqncept was to improve th£ instructional program, the Policy Committee 
suggested that the staff re-Submit .their proposal with an emphasis^on a- resource 
center for teachers. A revised proposal was^.tiot submitted. The Policy Committee 
was concerned that the rejection of one mini-griint proposal might. discourage^ 
future -requests. This did not occur. 

Another school which applied for and received funds, was an elementary, ^ 



school. The staff expressed a ^rong need to obtain release time to develop 



mut\ti-cuitural/multi'iltngual materials' necessary for the implementation of 
'their 76-77* Ciirriculuhi. -This cilrriculom included three major languages and 
cultures: 'Portuguese] Spanish, and English-. The staff saw the ii|^ni-grant 
as an\o'pporturvity''tp supplement special i^unding (i.e., Title I, '5^90, already 
availa.ljle for reT'e^liijg some staff members.) 1:o allow the rest of the skff 
to participate in-.the group processes and curriculum development necessary 
^for program implementation in their open-space, pod school. The teacher- 
principal ^evaluation" of' the mini-grant outcomes clearly indicated that not 
on1y%/as ex^tensive. curriculum development achieved, but the anticipated im- ' 
provement of staff interaction occurred as a result of the group processes used 
during "the curriculum writing , sessions. ' ^ • ^. • ' * . ' 

- i' 

A s.econd elementary school wanted to open their >ines of communication.^ 
ly applied for a minVgrant to provide training for teachers aad ins^tructional; 
:es in communication .skills,, valu^ clarification,- classroom management, and ' ' 
:ision making in a group ^process. The expected resuits were that te;achers 
would implement these skills in their classrooms to enhance' student growth, 
student-teacher relationships and teacher ^ffectivenass. Twelve teachers par- , 
ticipated in an a'll day in-service program at which they were introduced to 
the TRIBES method^f communication kjid classrobm flianagement.^ Part of the program 
for the day included role playing ^n^ implementing the newly introduced TRIBES^c' 
strategies. .The teachers who partibp&ted in the training then went back to 
their classrooms and implemented as.\much of the program as each individual 
teacher felt comfortable with. In additioa to the ^training received each teacher 
wl^o participated was given a complete set of written materials. to help with the • 
implementation and further de^^lopm'eht of ski-lls within^the* classroom. An eval- 
uation made by the teachers showe'd ,that mqst participants used some of the 
strategies learned and that coimfun ideation witd students showed some positive 
gains. 'Teachers pointed out jn^ evaluating' the program that while they didn't 
implement all strategies^ of TRIBES ^they were able to compare it with many o.t;her 
systems and use paVts that were mo^t, effective for th^ and compatible with 
their individual personality and wo';;k style. .. ' 

■ ' • * 

In the second year of th6 mi"n;i^rant program the Consortium'actiyely 
•solkited applications. Jhis was ?lpne through a planned workshop in which.all 
schools participating in TIP, sent representatives to learn more^bout the 
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<- - ' -if' . . > ' ■ 

^« ^ r I . * V 

; i, ' U if. j', . . , ^. ■ .. y 

"wfiat, h&w, and why", of the mfnif grant coneep,t.. Many personal contacts were 

made to ehcourage and stimuUfe action in the local Schools to take ac|.vantage 

this potential : ^hese efforts resulted in increased participation. Six 

mini -grants were fUrtded during, the second year of the niyiiTgrant prq^ram. . 

■ f ■ • ■ • •* ^ ' r ■ . • 

Tv^ schools o-f diverse natures (i.e. geographical location, size, 'ethnic, 

and ec(^ioiiiic levels and building and program structure) discovered that each 
pould help the other fulfill'their perceived needs. School A had devg.loped 

student h'andBook .jDut wanted to establish a discipline policy., School B had: 
.developed a discipline polidy but ^needed a student 'handbook. A jqint application 
,was submitted to* allow representatives from both staffs to meet and share their 
respective heeds and their respective solutions. The mini -grant was approved. 
The results of- the meetings were tRat School" A developed its own discipline 
policy witb input from community, stgfients, and teachers. School B developed 
arid submitted 'to the staff a^, student handbook. Both groups' found' that the task 
was completed ^n a minim'um .pf time,, wi.th a maximum of '"success'^ue to the- sharing 
of experiences and materials. Notwithstanding the diversity of the ethnic back- 
ground of the students and building/program structures, these teachers were able 
^to share techniques and Strategies to devel(jp solutions to their individual 
schofol problems. ^ * . . • 

* . I * * ' * 

One elementar;/ school had*a concerjj with their record keeping procedure 

d requested a mini -grant gto hif-e a. consultant to review their procedure, and 

ecommend revision?, they/anticipated the development of a more efficient record 

keeping system." This projett will not be completed- until the fal-l of 1977. 

. • ; . « - • 

A 'school which had previously. recei^ld a mini-grant applied fpr a second 
one in 1976-77. . These, teachers Veal i zed, that this would giv^^em the oppor- . 
tunity to-make some needed^revisijons in parts of their multf -cultural /multi- 
lingual curriculum., , This~proposili placed' special emptiasis on iJrienting new 
staff members (for scM years. '77- '73) to their program as well as continuing 
; the.*development iof improved communication and trust "levels among the staff. • 
The >jel.ease time to meet the objectives of, this grant wilT-be u?ed in the fall of 
.•77' sb tha* new staff ViH be ^able to %rticipate. Alio. any Shifts in ethnic 
mal^-up of, the student population can then be considered duringjyie Curriculum ^ 
revision activities.* 



r 

He junior high school which had its first mrni.-grant application refused 
^pfrlied for A second one to provide funds for special' instructional materials. 
, The\ objective' of this program was to provide motivation for behavior modi- ^ 
fi'cation as demonstrated by increased classroom attendance and acceptable 
,'clasW\)om conduct of the selected students. The teachers who supervised the ^ 
progr^ifi believed that by monitoring each student's classroom behavior .and 
prbvidiljg rewards there would be noticeable improvement' in these areas. During 
the '76-'77 school year 25% of the selected students were successful.. The 
prjDgrain will continue next year. 

'''' ' ' ' ■ - ' V 

One of tbe schools which applied for and received two mini-grants durVig 
)l976-77 was an inner-city elementary schoo^ . The staff expressed a neetl>ro, *- , 
•dWlop and implement learning centers for the library media center, Tf\ree 
^teachers We V-el eased Vrom their classroom for two dayS 'l^ produce) four cen- 
^ters. Recommendations were made by all staff members regarding the kinds of, 
centers and'^activities which would be most interesting and motivating for the 
students. The results of the mini -grant Went beyond expectations. T^e time 
afford^'do for exchange af ideas, the sharing between teachers o|^go^^s and 
knowied'gi/in various areas of curriculum greatly enhanced the ijtvolveirient and 



\ 



Staff iiiteraction.' The centers wer;e produced and in-service for jthe staff 
has been- scheduled for September 1977, with student use of the centers to begin 
at that time. \ ^ 

\ 7 ' • , , ' 

% • « # » • 

} This school's second mini-grant was used to hire a consultant to explore 
witii, parents and' teachers -the positive correlation between a good foundation in^ 
perceptual motqn development and basic academi^earning sk-ills. A ^jerceptuaV 
motors prdgram was developed for the primary grWes. This program^ provided for 
teacher input regarding entry level' assessment, scheduling for class participatioa, 
and assessment of teacher need. A second component of the" mini -grant was to pro-r 
'Vide teacher release time to develop and implement a four- week pilot program 
for. grades 'K-3. Teacher*evaluation indicjited enthusiastic support for the 
• program. Incrdas^d mastery of skills anci' improved self-imaffe were noted' in .the 
•children. A year long" program will- be.'imp.lem$nted in the'^Pall of '77. Teachers 
reported that they had benefited and some would be^^wil ling to return, in August on 
volunteer time l^ attend more training sessions. These sessions will better' 
equip teachers to use the new program. . The mini -grant money provided recognit;bn 



the need and support fpr.th'e time and energy necessary for curriculum dev.el- ^ 
opment". -As a' direct result'of i:his 'Iseed" money a'tota] of more' tjiat 100 *• 
teacher Valunteer hours- haVe been invested in this program to benefit students. 
Due V the- enthusiasm generated by. the 'teachers, pal^ents became involved in 
.the program and also supported its goal s^aind 'objective?s.\ Parents have inves|H| ^ 
!byer,350 volunteer hours in thiV"pr^ram,„ Many of tiie parents wilTbe returning _ 
.in5\ugust to attend a work-sW'wu'h the teachers W^^^^^^e/ vi?l^ their 
time in the fall to help implement the program. , • ,, < ■ ^ ' 

- The "major objectives in the deVigny)f the mini -grant program were to.-. . ' 
provide an incentive to: ute,trte local ^governajii^e structure; extend the involve- 
ment of -tisfchers through the use ^f the mini -grant; and; provideU Way to fund.; 
programs that were designed, developed,, impfemeht^d and evaluatfed by teachers 
without restrictive guidelines. It Was the perception' of the CpVisortium, and . 
" substantiated by the evaluation- of (those Individuals involved .in the, mini -grant . 



^^^^^ - ^ \ . ' 1 ^ ^ 

program, t-hat given the res pons ibilvEy~Tor spending) funds, teachers -p^ed their 
decision making process and their professional ju^geWnt to^improve the educa- 
tional experiences for children. * w ' * . 

<• * v * ' 

< • • • -.v 

■ Workshops • -A 

• ■ The reaction of -the participant^ in the. project his brought about significant 

changes\-n the program. These reactions have teen obseVved ^bf the project staff ,• 

^ and documented by the SRI find.^gs,.^'^ These observations and firrdings were 

"incorporated into the developmeVof materials for subsequent workshops. The 

■ first year's workshops focused dn strategies for motivating and involving teachers 
; in decision making. These workshops were highly structured and the participants 

. were given definite timelines for the implementation of .the activities demon- ^ 
strated. .Participants practicW every activity so that -they cou^ld duplicate . . 

■ them in their own building. - i _ \ 

V . ^The project staff urged^eTchers "to ■involve thdir principal in the devel-^ 
opment of the local governance structure. This Was- recommended but not required- 
.of -participants in the project. Some schools chose to^exclude tl^r .principal 
•during tHe developmetjtal stages of the^ir governance structtjre.. This exclusion 
."resulted in some misunderstandings: Some principals perceived teacher invoU'ement 
in decisTon making as a direct threa^t. to, their authority. -Some groups of teachers 



fell? so threatened by 'their view of the? princtpaTs authpi^ity that they didn't 



feel comfortable speaking^out in faculty meetth.gs"*. 



In their haste to meet tfle "timelines,, some school staff compounded these 
misunderstandings^ by essentially copying «a" sample constitution |pij|^^aking 
into considera'tion their local sdhool needs -and structures'^.^ft^Additl^ally, it 
-'DBca^clear tQ the project staff that .there were sectfons of the sample con- 
s^itirfeiin which elicited -adverse reactions from -the administration regarding ^ 
.thV parameters of teacher involvement in decision making-. In order to deal 
wi.th. these I differences the project sfaff^and the district superintendent dis- 
cusse'd -sevii^al alternatives which could be used to resolve' the. problems. The 
choic^>was for the superintendent to \ convene a meeting of all project school 
.prindqpAls and proj.ect policy committee teacher representatives in oijtler to 
reopen or/esfa.blish the channels of communication -withiJi each-local school. » 
The. superintendent also reiterated, for- those present, his support of tl»e 
project's philosophy. FojldWjing this jnee|*ig, the. project staff continued, to 
work with the superintendent.o^ individual school problems. • ' , 

. . DOring the second year it became obvious to tft^ project staff that because 
of the variety of needs /^^ssed by the^participating' schools, it was necessary 

.to re-design the structure Of the workshops.* This re-design was based upon -• 

^ factors such. as: .some sehjols were new to the pcojecj; some schools requested 
that they .repeat the process; and some schools desired to continue -because 

^their constitutions were reaciy to be used, These revisions were based upon . 
SRI^ findings, •participant.reaction and the project staff, ex^eri ence . Initially, 
the project staff replicated the first and second workshops presented^i^g. 
the fjrst year to .new project panitipants. The number of participants in i 
these' workshops, « however »;was not suffident to pw)vtde effective interaction 

. arid^exchange during ^.iscuss ions. It became apparer^t that a new strategy hady 
to be^-developed. 'The project staff theref6re evolved three workshops which . 
were based on the utilization of pro^em solving techniques tcT resolve the 
problems faced by any of the pacticipating schools r^egardless- of their-stage . 
of development. ^ , ' S \ \ , ' ^ 
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Wscussion- guides were designed to facilitate the- tnt-erchange of information 
f between schools. Interaction bet^ween new and experienced participants' became 



a.method. fdr involving teacfes .iti-the itnpletnentattpn of the tlP model .>-^ 
participants, from the first year, became ikdfrs" in\generating enthusiaW 
among neW {participants dur^ng^the sjfcond year. Further, t|ie experiencpdW- 
"ticipantsl'lliec^an to realize, how much' they^had 'actually , accompli shed during^ the 
fi|st year! Anpther result of thft process of intercha^e was the reaWz^tion 
on the parjt of the participants*thal3th# school council ^st record and document 
decision?. This dojcumentajtion through minutes provided an accurate record of 
an decisions processed by the Ic^q&V counqll ,'|ind wa^ used by the school to 
clarify the staff perceptions of yeciisions. • ' ^- 

Most! of theJhird ^ear. parti cipantsj had. previous workshop experiences 
and/or were invol\?ed in the use of a |^lf-go^eVhan.ce structure^-in the.ir schooK 
•Further revisions were necessary iri the. •yorks.hop materials, to meet tKe expressed 
needs of 'the participants. The projeg! .staff de'aigned agenda, which focused on' 
specific y-equests and were flexible eneugh to prpvide^ time for individual school 
tasks. These tasks .included reofgapizatit^. of constitCfencies; evaluation of- 
their proiil em processing Syst^; feedbacl< on SRI^'^ findings for *^heir schools; 
appiicatio^i for mini-grants; and irime*for ii^teraction betweeij- school In 
^addition thi project staff created "minVwi>rkshops", to meet the needs of spe- 
cial- grdiK)9,^-(i .e.., chairperson*, new faculty member orientations, and mini- 
'grant prcrcedui^s). . i . * . • / - t . , 

^^'\ ■ \ • ■ ■ sP ■ '. . 

It -is interesting to note that the workshops of the third'year were sub- 
stantially differenVin content and forrrfat. the Consortium pereeiy^cl the 
fol lowing as the majw'i.putcomes of the workshops: tw^He, schools are using 
their governance structures; administrators. are mofe involved in the use of 
the process; fewer specific school prob>ems r^^ui ring the interven-tioh cf the * 
sup^intendent have come lo the^attentTon^^the. project «staff; more mini-grant 
applications have been received; and- an increased interaction b'etween teachers 

an/ administrators participating in the proj^^ct -has Ipeen .observed. 

r • • • - v„^. 



Scfk)ol Outcomes . . ' - ' / - . 

_ _ • ^ ' 

The most significant (^tcome of TlP'^^is X\\j^ effect the projectjias had at« 
school level./ It* is the contention of the Consortium that this effect reflects 
the philosopht initiated by the .project, three year's ago. To date, nineteen 
school s'-partfcipated in the, project to varying" degrees. Twelve of these_%^hool 

' ■ / k ■ ■ 
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aiddressed ttiemsiefves to a wide variety of issues relating to, the instructional 
progV^am. Teacfjers became involved and accepted the responsibility for the 
decisions* mad4> The essence of involvement is people, A. process is inef^ 
f.ective unless^used. People make the. process work. * ^ 



Consortium ,^ 



As lYidicafted in, an earlier section'of this report, the role of the prin- 
cipal investigator evolved over the three year period of the grant, fhis. 
evolution tooK^p^ ace" because in the original proposal th ere was provision fo r 
moving control"^"~the proj^t from an external to a local :agency. 'As would 



be expected, ^th a transition*" generated some problems./ There wer% mistfnder- 
stand-ings regarjling the roles and/br conmensurate authority among thec^staff/ 
It^entually ^^gcamfe cl#ar that -the *final. authority must reside withjn the /' 
principal inve'sftigator; ' Once that was clarified, fhd rfianagement responsK ' 
bilities were oBalt with more effectively. V ' * / . 

^ ? j f 

Another em encountered in the implementation ^'of this grant' involved 
conflict withiathe Consortiums. The focus of the conflict centered not 
around authorpy/control or lack of commitment to the project concept, as one 
might suppos^^i hut rStheTT^t occurred because of : 

varied levels of e^per;ii^ee.and sophistication, in the use' of 
j! gVoup communication "sklils-'^which the Consortium members brought 
. with them to the project; : S 

, (^-c; ^assumptions -or perceptions, one or more members had of their 
^ ^ i responsibiliti^es; ' ^ ■ ' 

-I 'the diverse personalities and- work styles of individual memb'ers; 
; .and, ^ . • » 

*5 personal coifnitments related to their teaching responsibilities 
and families. \ . . " 

Solving th^s problem tfe^^n with the articul^ition and ownership of the^problem 
by all the. 'members. * * ^ \ 

In retrospect the' Consortjym realized that, the process they used to . 
're^ol ve^cohfl ict was" based- upon' the coLlaboratiye model of the project, but 
•at the time -the solutions evolved, that was not clear. In actuality what 



developed and are using ^a self-goyerrjance process. Critical to the process 
was the ratification of a mutually agreed upon written, document- The' Consortium 
considered the* following to be cHtic^l elements in successful self-governance 
structure: ' ^ ^ 

' a^means oY making decisions;* ^ . --^ ^ ' • • 

,2). a way to resolve disagreements; ; - ' 

^3) the identification^of constituency groups; , . • 

4) the, assessment of school meeds; 

5) . the jetting of school pflorit'ies; 

6) the provision for effective communication; and, ; . ' , 
^ 7)' a procedure to amend the written .document. I 

In working with the. schools which ^ieveloped self-governance* structures,* the 
Cbnsortjurti.observ.ed that a key factor, -to success, was tf\j5 systematic use of 
the, process established.^/' • 

The self-^overna^nce struc|^es estliblished were used" by the teachers and^^ ' 
administrators to process issues critical to the instructional and program 
facilities management of the building. Examples gf the issues processed were:^ 

- improve staff communication ■ • ' ' ^ » . , 

- discipline* policy . ' ■ ^ * ' ^ . 7 

- parent/student handbook - ' » \ ' 
^ - media center procedures 

- sup'ervisory duties (i.e., playground, extra-curricular activi^ties) 
. . - ia-service scheduling and programming ^ ^ * ' • ^ 

- resolving staff conflict 

- 'extensive curriculum developnient to meet special nee^ (i.6., . 
* learning centers, perceptual motbr program, multi-cuttural and 

, * ' multi -lingual programs) \ * ^ ' 

' ^ ^ - grading policy standards for report cards, promotion, and . 

graclu^tion) . 

- school \schedul.ing* (i.e.*, room and grade'level assignments. Class 
size, class grouping and regrouping, pod and team planning) 

- commurvity (i.e., volunteer and paid paraprofe^sional aMdes) 

- staff selection ^(i.e,., teacher, admini;strator, support services) 

^ ■ — - 
One^pf the interesting things observed by the 'Consortium is that teachers 
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ha'^pened was that the Consortium did the following: ' ^ 

- -assessed their needs; ' * ^ _ 

^ ^ established^ priorities; - - • ^ 

- briiinstonTied strategies ta meet their prioritized needs; • 

\ reathed consensus; ^\ • ^ ' ^ 

- evolved a*plah for group trust building; and, ' • ^ 

• - provided time -for individual members to interact and react to 
»orte another's work style and communication style*^ ^ ' . . 

Time wa? sel aside by the Consortium to develop a work stjl? and^ &u.ild trust . ^ 
within the group>. This affivity (jll:iinately proved to be a crucial element 
in successful implementation* of the Consortium .concept of manag^^ng the grant 

Management of the^^Vant, production of materials, workshopjmplemfentation,* 
and fiscal responsibility y/ould nave been difficult if the ponsortium had not 
'dope extensive work on trust bujlding arfd the development of. a group worlc. style 
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MAINT£NANCE 



One "of the most important outcomes anticipated by the .Consort iViiii is the' 
cojvliauation 6.f i»elf-gavernance structare^xWi tTiin the? local l)uildings . ^ The 
f^Vst step to ensure ^the cofitinuatlon of selV-governance was the negotiation 
'Of a proviViori'in the SJUSD contract which ,s-ta1;es:' ^ . C » . 

"Each school- fae1il\y inay- elect a faculty advisory council." The 
faculty, may. develop its own constitution, by-laws, and/or .standi ng 
• .rules by which they tvil V operate. Such, ^ council should fo5"ter 
, mutaal communi cation, and mutual -effort aimed. at enhancing the Cm- 
• mon good of the school." XSJOSD. Contract Article #1970a) ; * r 



^Obviously th^ above allows^ ffrr Wie -conttnuatian and/or expansion pfi^e-lf-^" 

"gaverftance-Vtructures in the district. However ^ pe?iTifs*si ve cantiQUd^ioTi seemed ^ 
• to be too laiss-ez^f^ire in view of the Consort luni's deep Gommitment to- the 

teacKer decision making concept. Therefore,, fhe. Consortium looked into the' 
^.aresen\ project go^rning structures aS Well as. the. arssociation's governance 

a>ids.domiiiittee strj^wres to deteririine what uiechanisiiis might be viable for • - 
.^'*iffstitutiqnali2ingf"'te.' proj^^^^ concept. Jhi'Ceffort resulted in the fol-, ^ 

lowinq ijy--i'aws amendmerrt^tb the SJTA co^nstitutibn:. ' . - 

■ • - Tfeacher Invol vemeat/Decision Making Committee. (TIC) 

•■ , Tfi,ft jlC shall be responsible for the monitoning^-and development of- 

\ " 'sVlbH^i^9pl teacher, decision making governanci. structures. *The \ 
,: ' Cdlip^^hall be appointed byxth'e President^with the consent of 

. -tfie-'Boip.. ' ' .' - . - ■ •■ ' 

"Tfre^R ^"hall be composed of s e^ej|.( 7), members : The Chairperson, 
app6"inted by the President; two ('^-m.e'mbers selected from schools 
witff established governance struc1$lr«;-two°J[2) members selected , 
from schools without established governance structar^es; and two » - 
'(2) members^'seliected at Targe. . . 
Tlje TIC shiill: . , ■ . • ^ - 

1.. Provide recommendations to^^thg Board of OiTisGtors vndai^gclfd 
■ , to short-tarm and loBgr<"aige goals for teacher involvemeht 
in local ^.chgibl decision making. *,-''' ^ 
%pond tO.*'teacher request*, to assis^t^TTtt^^stablishm^nt of • 
a governan^^tructure at \%<i^ s^o^} sUes. • 
Respond to; ^acher requests. to a^si^t ia;tK^ regdsioh and/pr . 
modification of established governNance Structure^ - f 

4. Es'tablisfi'^'sub-corrmittees , as d^emad appropriate. . - • . , 

5. The Chairperson of TIC shall conveiVe- Teacher Involv.emept Policy - 
.ConBiii ttee to discuss goals, problems, andj future direction of 

teacher involvement in SJUSO-. ' . ■ 

' 6. The To 1 icy Committee s^iall be made, up of one representative 
from each school* with a governance structure. ^ 
' a) The SJTA President shall be a member. 

b)'the Chairpers*on shalf be elect^ed by the P.olicy Committe|. 
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(SJTA By-Laws Article VII-Duties of S.tanding_ Committees Sectiorj/^"^ 



The Tit and Policy Committee will be able to monitor progress and assist 
teachers in maintaining or developing self-gpvernance structures, Another 
^activity of these groups, under piie terms of the present contract, will be 
to explore with the district some alternate methods of monitoring' and pro- 
moting the ideals discussed in this report {e\^/ joint district-associatign 
"Policy CoiTinittee", the us§ of the district in-service budget to* allocate 
funds f oK:"mi ni -grants " ) . 

In ordier^to more effectiv/^ly document the outcomes of- TIP the project 
provided for a fourth yea^r of SRI evaluation* This i^luation is expected 
to measure %he growth and change in teachers inv^olveplnt and the iftaintenance 
of self-governance structures^y participating Schools. - * 



DISSEMINATION 



TIP Sheet 



The project 'newsletter referred to as the TIP Sheet . Was distributed; 

, throughout the distnct to all certificated ^emp-loyees. There yas also limited 
distribution to interested persons outside the district (e.g. congressmen,- 
state department of education)'. The TIP, Sheet was .used to describe a-variety 
pf project activities. Special emphasis 'was placed on workshops, mini-grants 

, (ajinoui|cenient, selection, and progress)- and SRI findings. 

\ Brochure and Descriptor ^ . 

The brochure was to reflect the purpose of the .project and the basic 
assumptions of teacher involvement in decision making. It was one of the 
materials used to disseminate information ab,out the project. Another pub-* 
lication was the TIP descriptor which was used to further stimulate -interest. ' 
and provide an indepth overview of the project ^ 



Conference Attendance 



Members of the Consortium attended thiree CTA sponsored conferences. At . 
these conferences' they presented an overview of the project, its philosophy, 
its purpose, and its effectiveness in SJUSD. The strategies for^ the involvement 
^ -of teachers in decision making were pj^sented in small group sessions. The 
discussion sessions provided specific inform'ation to participants. Their 
interest centered primarily around the voluntary nature of the program and the 
Strategies deve^loped to invol ve..teache<K5 . A list of people who^^desired further 
. ^ information was compelled. 

Publicity . ' ^ ^ . ' ' 

^.In February^ the CTA Action featured one of the TIP schools as an example 
of effective ^Qacher involvement (See Appendix^ H) . This article led to further 



•requests for information* 
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A- ... 

TRANSFERABILITY « ^ 

' . ' IrT discussing the transferability of TIP, we must considfef two factors: 
- 1) those components of TIP which can easily be packaged and sent 
• - - V to other school districts anywhere in the United States; and 
* 2)' those components which cannot be packaged npr sent to other 

districts* . ♦ ' . . 

TI?^has deyeloped a model for teacher involvement* This model is not;a • 
panacea, but it is work*ing in San'Jbse. The concept of the model itself is 
transferable/ The mechanics of 'the model tave a theoretical, philosophical 
base which can be tr^jinsf erred from one, site to another* The skill training 
;can be made available^to teachers, who are interested in this process* The 
training materials are relatively self-explanatory and c^n be easily- repli- 
.catedt Examples of j/hese transferable comportents are: possible problem areas; - 
the logistics of managing a workshop; suggestions regarding effective commu- 
nication; , and, suggestions for the identification and development of local building 
level leadership. • ■ 

Froili the perspf^ctive of^the Consortium there are two factors critical to 

thd s^iccess of thj&; project. ^ These 'factors cannot be transferred, but inust be 

• C ' * i ' • 

present. In^'San Jt?se*, one of 'the factors has '«^)een the superintendent's posi- 

■ ' ' . ' \ ^ ' . 

tive'^p.hilosopht^.l, views '^ri' decentralized deci^i^ making. This has created - 

a climate in w^idh te^cfif^rs .haVe not only:^d the opportunity, but have been 

encouraged' to actively/participate* on a limited basis in decisions which directly 

effect theif classrooms., the degree to'whiqh ffiis decentralized decision tnaki rig . 

ph^ilosophy wis imp Tempted was entirelyr.*dependent upon the. concurrence -eind 

cooperation of *the building administrators and. teachers. *To begin thef project 

it was necessary to have the acceptance arid support of the superintendent 

and the local association. [ J " \^ . 

A second ejement necessary for implementation- of TIP was the identification 
and commitment of local teachers, who were recognized throughout .the district 
as opinion Je^iders and who were sensitive to^ the |folitical -networks within the 
district. Unless these conditions exist it would..]be difficult to implement 



a project of this na'ture. 



As previously rfoted in the maintenance section of this report, the 
Consortium through" its association bargaining unit felt it was essential 
to negotiate a clause in'the coU'ective bargaining ^contract which permitted . 
a, self -governance system and -its maintenance. From the p.erception of the 
Consortium, the above elements are essential in order to duplicate .the process 
which occurred in San Jose, .t . . ,^ 

i . • ■ , 

In the final analysis, the effectiveness of this. project will be shown by 
the extent to which it is maintained locally, and*the degree to which the ' 
concept is supported by other districts and/or teacher organizations. 



\ 
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h ' ■ OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^^ • , 

In reflecting on the activities during the tk^ee year operatiorr of this 
grant, the Consortium makes the following observations and recommendations: ^ 

-. ' The original application for this grant-'was submitted because the proposed 
project staff viewed^t as, an -excellent, opportunity to 'test a' process for 
involving teachers indecision making in SJUSDip Upon accepting tfie grant, 
it was understood that a limited ntimber of schoals woi^d be eligible to 
participate under the NIE guidelines. A critipl factor in the.^success of 
this project, however, was the "rejidiness" of a;given facujty to participate 
in such an activity, it is our belief that there wa^Oittle or no correlation 
between "the "readiness" of a faculty to par^jicipate- in decision making and 
, the categorical aid guidelines. It is recommended that in the future, • 
eligibility for projects of this nature not be based on categorical' guidelines- 
because the obj'ectives of. this type of project are not exclusive to such 
schools, but rath-eV the objectives have potential valtfe for the entire educat- 
ional community. . . . 

# ... 
-Jl As we pointed out in the introduction, the federal government has spent 
billions of dollars ta solve "pressing education problems". Me contend that 
the search for solutions to. educational problems mUst'involve teachfers; 
Therefore, we recommend that in the future more projects be fundeB which, 
involiVe teachers directly in the development ^nd management of federally 
funded progdjinis. We also recommend that the federal government continue to 
solicit proposals from agencies other than thpse traditionally notified. 

- Those who have not^been involved in thg, management of a federal grant 
l)efore may have little or no idea of the complexity^ of the procedures reqqired. 
We recommend that a clear set of guidelines outlining efficient procedures for 
grant management ^be made, available to laymen. 
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"GLOSSARY 



COLLABORATION: * developing alternative strategies with little or> 

• ' - ' no compromise^of individual positions wfiich are 

' - designed to pVdduce ^agreement 

• ' \ ' * 

CONSTITUENCY GROUPS: a gr'oup of individuals with common intei^sts, who 

• ' ' elect a representative to tjj^ scyiool council . 



CTA ACTION: 



CTA/IPD: ; 



a newspaper published jnonthly durijig the school 
year by the Califor^ni a Teachers Association 

instruction and 'Pr;ofessional Development Department 
of the California Teachers Association, 1705 
Murchison^Drive, Burlingame, California 94010 

DECENTRALIZED DECISION MAKJNG: the congept whereby decisions are made 
- , at the l^cal school ' * 

DTA: ' ' . ..Documentation and TecRhical Assistance in- Urban 

Schoi)ls, Center fQr ^catjonal Policy and 
Management, 1472 Kinc&ld, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 

GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE: an organization within the local school mutually 

• , " ' agreed upon by the staff for the purpose of processing 
• -problems .'• * * • . 




•MINI-WORKSHOP: 



NIE: 



a workshop designed to meet the specific needs of 
a small group t . - ■ 

National Institute for Education, Schoq^Capacity 
for Local Problem Solving, 1201 16th St.'^I.W., 



Wash\igton, D.C. 20.208 

PERMANENT MAINTENANCE 'STRUCTURE-: the organization established under the - 

auspices of SJTA with the agreement of SJUSD*'to ; 
• ^, continue the project 'activities and concepts 

POLITICAL NBTWORKS:- the*intersegting lines of conimuni cation dealing with 
''^ - ' '~^~tfi^ structure and affairs of all involved agencies 



WiNCIPAL IN VBSTI GATOR/CON SORTJOM- the^roup of six SJU5D teachers who ' 
\ as'sumed responsibility >o'r the* management of the 

> ^ project during the 'thtrd year * 



PROBLEM PROCESSING "SYST€M: \ a means determined by *a local .school ^staff 

jt^fli: 



to utjflize their governance structure to make 
dec i Simons . 



PROGRAM COORDINATOR: 



PROJECT COORDINATOR 5 
PROJRr STAFF: 



I 



RISK TAKERS: 



SCHOOJ^COUNCILS: 



' SJTA: 



. SJUSD: 



^RI: 



the person responsible 'to j:he principal investigator 

for the development and .implementation of. workshops 

,\- . ■ .- V . - . . . • 

the person responsible to the principal investigator 

for the management' of the project 
- , • \ 

"Phase I - principali investigator', fiscal officer,- 
teacher consultants, and administrative assistant 
Phase 11"^- principal investigator, fisca.l o|^cgr, 
project coordinator, program coordinator, teacher 
consultants, and prbj'ect assistant ^ 
Phase III - Consortiujn,' fikal officer, and project 
assistant , - ► ' • 

those people who are willing tjo parti ci pa te^n 
activities whi^ch they belieVe will lead to positive 
change in spite of possible negative. reactions frbm 
their colleagues, 

the self-'govern'ing. body established by the loQaT 
school staffs -^various terms are>ttsed to designate 
this body; e.gT, faculty council , staff council, 
faculty senate 

San Jose T-eachers Association, 2476A J\lm|tden ■ 
Expressway, San Jose,. California 95125 

• ■ i • ' * 

San Jose Unified School District, IfiflS Park Ave. 

San Jose, California ^5126 



Stanford Research Institute, 333 Ravenswoqd Ave., 
Menlo- Park, California ; 94025 . , .,\ T 
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TEACHER CONSULTANTS: local teachers involved irr th.e development and 

.irfplgmentation, of .the prpject programs 

TIP: ' V .Teacher involyemen^ Project . * . • 

TRIBES: > ^n activity designed.tO builo^self-eiste^m m 

students • 



4 -J* 




♦ * 
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APPENDIX A . . • " , . . 

' 4EACHER INVOLVEMENT: SOME ASSUMPTIONS^ ' ^ ' - 

• ' ■ * •» 

« . . • ^» . 

; * • • * ^ . , 

Decentralized /decision making and self-governance at the .local sc^iool must 
involve teachers -directly because it.isYight, rele<raht, and practipal J^o sx>. * 
Teacher involvement .Is. begged on the following as^jumptions.: ' . ;c... 

l\^^,Xhang^ will be more productive, self-sustlining, and dynamic When 
"^'^'teachers^do things for themselves and the school rather than^.fhers doing 
^ ' things for and to teachers andJ:he school* * ^ 

' 2, Outsiders to a particular school cannot identify instructional decision. 
/ \ making needs and potential^ solutions in the same sense ^as those w|io_ 
teach there can* . . , . - c 

3. A public statement;of deaisi on ^ needs- by individual , teachers is a, primary 
element in the concensus process and later self-governance effectiveness- 

' 4- Effective implementation of decision mak;ing processes 'increases to the , 
degree that individuals are able to reach consensus' on the priority of 
content areas in which -they desire decisix)n!*participation- 

5, Teachef^s are willing to assume varying degrees- of responsitj^iity for 
r ' ' decision tnaking when they have^coimiensurate authority. The degree of 
authority, responsibi^ity^ a-nd'iavolvement will vary depending on the 
content of the decision. , 

^ ^ ' \ ' 1 

e\ T^eachers should feel they have ^coptrol of thfeir own training and result- 
ant decision making strategies? ^ ^ . ^ 

• 7. -The indiviaualVVhoV initiate and* ins tan'.;the 'decision niaking"niechanism 
are selected by. teachers; the individuals' who activate the mechanism 
as School Faculty Cotjncil' members s+iould be elected by the -teachers 
they represent. ^ * ' ' *^ 

8. The effectiveness of the decisiw njaking process increases with-.the 
degreee to which^ elected or sele^ct^ 'in'divi?uals represent true con- 
stituencies' father than themselves as' individuals or*token role. 

-* players; . ' * i ' ' - ' " 

9. Continual' publncl feedback^nd modification ^ accpmmodate indiv^idual 

, needs, opinions J and values^fncreases:the pc^tential for effective de- 
,. cisioK making involvement. - . ' 

V ' . • > 

10, The potent! ar for collective success jncreiises to the degree ,th^ the . j 
teachers association andjts leadership make a financial, resource, or 
^ other observably commitment to the project goal>-\ ^ ' 

^based on Magnus, A'. & Building. Involvemeht S^eerin^ COrtmitUe. El 'Ranqho Education 
Association Building Lev^l Involvement of-Teacher's in Decision Making. Los Angeles: 
California Teacher's Association Instruction Cetiter,; February, 1974. @ CTA 
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Af>PENDIX B: RFr. OMMENDATIONS TO TIP PROJECT BASED ON SRI PHAS^ II STAFF» 
. -^1 

* ' , IiNT-ERVlEWS. July 15. 1976 

* ^ ~ ~ ^ 

/ ' • ■ . " • 

During the mpnths of February and March, 1976, a series of interviews were. 
conducted by SRI staff at seven sCho61 partici pating-.in Phase II of the San 

» Jose Teacher Involvement Project. As with interviews conducted in Phase I 
Z' (1974-75), appointments for the, interviews were coordinated through the 
TIP project with the direct assistance of teacher representatives (policy 

' committee representatives) "of each school interviewed. The content of the 
interview (the "interviews" schedule" ) was based on issues and interests 
developed through the Phase I .project evaluation, from input of the project 
staff, and from observations of Phase II developments and activi^;ies. 

Altogether, interview input was obtained from 37 teachers and administrators. 
Responses in the form of opinions, interests and concerns of the respondents 

. - vere.editeri, condensed and consolidated into- building level "interview 

summary reports." "These rep8rts were prepared separately forVaculty and 

' , ^ administrator interviews,, so as to' protect privacy and confidentiality in 
the feedback' and validation component. This component involved returning 
the summary forms to the respective faculty (or ^Administrator) for re.vjew, 
conment and updating as appropriate. The cover letter accompanying this 
feedback provided a suspense date of June 30 for any revision. As of this 
writing (June 25) no such requests for revisions have been received. Con- 
sequently, this report of recommendations is based on our filter pretat ion of 
original iinterview, responses. If subsequently, we receive revision re- 
• quests, we will update or amend this report as. neGessan$>- 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' ' ' !«* 

InitiaJ Workshops for new par^cipants should be simp lified in Format, ^' 
y Content and DurationT * , 

Fairly consistent comments from "new" schools (i.e.. Track II) regarded the 
amount and .compl exi ty of information presented in the first^rvd second work- 
shops Although in oun esti;nation these two workshops were ^considerably 
improved over Phase I, still the amount of "neW" ideas, tasks, procedures . 
etc. clearly overwhelips new participants, and tends to scare away $ome.. We 
would suggest the workshop I and II be subdivided each into 2 shorter (I'-s , 
hour maximum) sessions, such that the start up activity training gets dis- 
tributed over at least four training sessions. "This way the. parti ci pants 
can better digest each 'component and have a betta- paced. arid more consis- 
tently SLfecessful initial experience. \ • 
' ^ More Consumer Appeal should be Introduced in th6 Fjpitia l Workshops. 

Another impressfon from the Track II schools (aid from our observatioi^of . 
the workshops) is that the initial wprkshjops «^uld be more tightly manyged. 
and packaged, and need a stronger and more ^tfTus^^stic flavor. Some ex- 
amples might be positive testimonials, spirited dialogue, some group pro-. - 

• ' cess'ing, and related devices designed to develop a- sense of^ trust, enthu- 
'■ * - siasni, and committment by the audience. As they now stajid, they are con- 
sidered, lengthy .and tedious to the newcomer. Our studies of other programs 
like TIP show' they succeed largely-.jpn, the basis of enthusiasm generated and 

•maintained by the sponsors. Selecfyour best spokesmen and use them for 

_ . ' • * « * ' ^' 
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these kick-off meetings. 'Reduce the amount qf "factual and procedural detail" 
anil concentrate on benefits, advantagesv etc., and gradually work- into the 
mechanics. * % ♦ - . 

TlP^ghould Increase itg Efforts to Inform and Involve Administration . 

Phase II of TIP witnessed a major increase in involvement apd participation 
of school and district-4eve.l administrators. Much of this increased involve- 
ment occurred shorfTy after the Vnid-point of this year's prqgVam. It is not 
at al'l clear why this happened-. \lt certainly was significant and may haye 
been the critical turning point in TIP continua-tion this and future years. 
At a minimum, this involvement needs to be acknowledged by'the TIP staff. 
One practical acknowledgement might Be in working 'through a procedure for 
better informing and involving building level administrators. Another al- 
ternative might be conducting administrator-specific -briefings, or possibly 
sponsoring repeats of the principal -teacher meeting held last year by Dr. 
Knight. 

The Mini-Grants Program "Should be Streamlined .' ' 

The Mini-Grants program represents and ideal and ingenious incentive mechanism 
for TIP participatiQn: Yet few teachers or schools have tafeen advantage of 
It. One reason seems to be lack of good understanding- and appreciation of 
whsLt this grants pfo'gram represents. Few teachers realize how much is avail- 
able for so little effort on their. part. This related to-the. second reason 
for low utilization of Mini-Grant potential: grantsmanship. Too few faculty 
feel they have the skills necessary to put together an a.cceptable applica- 
tion, and -they probably feel they don't have the time (or inclination) to 
learn on their own. ■ Since the TIP staff currently have been completing all 
paperwork involved in Mini-Grant applications, it is apparent that tfiijhnical 
assistance alone is insufficient to develop the desire utilization by the 

. schools. . , 

'/ - ■ 

The Mini-Grant program represents a powerful tcfcl and we would advise the 
' project staff to adopt a solicitation approach to make better use of its 
potential. This would mean defiiftng several grant categories,- advertising - 
them to schools, and negotiating details with .interested faculties. Schools 
would receive funds pretty much on the basis of their interest and accep- 
tance of "grant terms. / The leverage this offers is '^normous. 

'\ . ' . -^z 

this method would augment, rather than replace, the unsolicited method now 
being used' {by unsolicited, we mean relying on the applicajit to initiate the 
process, define and justify the grant topic, and rxogotiateHerms with TIP). • 
In other Words, unsoli^cited applications would be encouraged and accepted, / 
as well as. solicited applications. With the latter, however, TlPcan set 
the agenda and thus channel the activities and efforts to faculties in de- 
sired or useful directions. ^ " ' * 

Other Recommendations for Improving TIP 

This year's emphasis on problem processing was good and well received, both 
by faculties and administrators, ^This shift away from TIP as a ready-mad^ 
"solution to school problems, towards a more real i^stic and productive orien- 
tation of TIP as a^ process for staff 'communication, problem recognition etc. 

. has been recognized. as beneficial by most faculty. Al so j-^the elimination 
of "grievance procedures" from TIP agenda has salved a number of problems , 
of TIP acceptability. Now would seem a' good time to concentrate on the 

- remaining 'wrinkles in TIP, such as: , ' 



can be made 
liip^er. That 
fec^i^'sed con- 
^.iing'the extent to 
■'Tkey would like. to 
lis.' Since we have 



• • How a constitution and corresponding governaric^ 

more efiduring in light of inevitable adnMni-s.t|^ 
is — fatuities scheduled for adnjinistrattve^ 
siderable uncertainty "(and some apprehen^ 
'which their constitution 'would continue t^ 
W\ feel all is not lost with the changing of . 

• • 'no current precedents , vmuch of this concern mtiy o^ay not be real- 
' Istic. Special attention- (and' perhaps some addMinal TIP assistawej. 

3e offered the schools scheduled f^r adnjinmration changeover. 

Jjex'tent does TIP ©Verlap with, compete with,; or r.epresent an ' 
'^lle to the-foHhcoming collective bargajning reouijements. 
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Eulty.-anderstand: (either torrectly or>rnc6xrectm-that tip 
Vts CTAs mechanism for CB 'in San' Joser^jJ^^^|^! ma/ Jend to 
/some participants, but because CB is^-gPCw 'and volatile 
'lt is more likely to^trigger caution or'2|gi't-:and-see res- 
ponses. ..If possible, the implications of CB,.5m. ^^^TA land TIP-shoul 
be spellfid QUt clearly and completely, so that-jde^ of.^.apprehensipn 
based/ or^M(,S J3r uncertainties can be assuaged^- < 

Related>WS& is the need for a strongei? sens 
parti ciftaitW^chools. Thi§ year the faculties 
translating TIP into a San»Jose owaed^nd opera 
many faculty stllT^port tfieir image of TIP is 
sponsored activity, and to participate is to en0i 
If possible, the project should be de-politiciz^, 
more apolitical. 

At the project operations aevel, some tensions'We 
the project leaders and thfe. teacher cor\saltants., ^ 
seemed due to faulty internal communications or -pi a , 

■ ' * ^ -"-^-inovative 

T accrue at 



lerihip among " 
.^fr. steps in. 
However, 
I Associate* on 
oyer AFT]f..vi 




normal to projects in trans:ition stages wherein ne 

methods are being tried. The consequences, however, .p^^y.. ^ ^ ^y. 

the schoQl level, and mitigate agajnst participant conf i dence' and J\ 
involvement. Efforts should be Wde to clarify and elaborate project 
management and operational roles and responsibilities art effor/ td 
maintain clear and unified leaders hi pit J: he prp;ject leveO^. ^ 

. ' f^' &. ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ - 

Improvements in Evaluation- Methods ' . ^.^ *| * ' ^ 

Regarding the conduct of interviews by the" evaluationfcomicihent, several 
improvements should be attempted 1n^ forthcoming year^^f|Fi|st, the evaTuators 
should prepare the interview schfedules pd grocedures earjierjin the school 
vear. These should be reviewed and approved by the ^i^f:Vj9^ncTes 
( e q . , ^he pro j ect s-taf f and the Pol vij.y Commi ttee ) nc:ffe-mit;e^p| by the 
Christmas recess. / Thus actual buildifjg interviews can ^m&'&^ early a^ 
January of the school year. ''C^,-^^^ '' - !|^^ 

Second, the range of participating faculty with.respect.-tO'J.iieir involve- 

-ment in TIP should be increased, if ai^Nll Possible. T.he ^al is to get a 
cross-section view of the faculty- opirtiohs, experience, concerns and recorn- 
mendations. Group interviews were t»^^ out this year aild worked reasonably 
well/ but since the groups tended to be homogeneous with respect to TIP \ 
involvement, the. desired spectrnim of opinion on issues was probably not ob-| 

-tained. Future group interviews shoul^l/still be homogeneous, but several 
groups, reflecting (Afferent poiiti'ons^^iz.TIP participation should be 
s,ampl ed . ■. ■ , ' 



Third, the number of irtterviews , or of respondents, should be incre^^sed. 

t-is our opinion that interviews represent the r chest -and th? most potent 
source of information on TIP. "Except for the smfijl scFiools, we feel that 4 
SSm of BoHf the teachers from each school should'be interviewed. This 
Ts ZTto suggest that school be interviewed, but rather'that more be 

earned about the schooTFbting interviewed. Also, thi5.is not meant to , 
Sl5 thf year'end survey be dropped, but. that possibly it be shortened in 
favor of more interviews. » . 



TIP copied 7/20/76 •. 
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APPENDIX C - CO NSOftTIUM/PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR-GUIDELINES 

I. Consprtium/Principal Investigator' 

The Consortium consists' of si^ members who are teachers in San Jose 
Unified School District and have been intimately involved in the 
development and implementation of Phase I and I I. of this project. 
As principal investigator, the Consortium, supervises the conduct of 
t?he project; designs the budget and authorizes expenditures; establishes 
standards o<f project work; authorizes employment of project personnel 
and evaluates theirperformance. The Consortium will provide the liii« 
of communication, priprUies*, and delegation of responsibilities, 
within the project*.. The Consortium, will authorize the production of 
publications, mediated presentations, training strategies, and* 
materials for the project. • " 

II. Consortium Decision Processing . ' • 

• A. Meetings of the Consortium shall use the following agenda format: 

1. Call to order ^ \ 

2. Approval of minutes . : - 
*.3. Recommendation/ii^formation items • 

4- ' .Action items, ' ' 



Levels of decisio^n proicessing 



Iv"^ Recommendatioq/Inforriiation items • 

a- Such items may be placed on the agenda by any member • 
'^'b. Upon the agreement of four members, any such item may be 
consi-dered for action at that or a subsequent meeting. 
c. • Recommendation/ Infornlati on items may include, b.ut not be 
' lirfiited'to such matters as: 

1) School contacts and ,^pport services 

2) Liaison activities^/ . - . 

3) Internal, management • * 

4) Sub-contract implementa^j-^ion 

5) Memos to schools and/or"other^agencies ^ 

6) Monthly progress/fiscal reports 

7) Functional strategies ^ . 

8) Policy Cormiittee timeline 

9) Policy Committee representative contacts 

2* ActionHtems, r 

a- Action items are those which require the authorization 

• of the Consortium 
b. Authorization requires the agreement of ^it least five 
members of the Consortium 
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c. Action items jnay include, but not be limited to such 



> > 



^1) Praject timeline * 

2) Budget and/or reallocation 

3) Personnel policies and selection 

4) External and. internal consultant policies and 
selectioh 

»5) Training workshop schedule 
* 6) . Workshop content and process • 
All publications 
Travel - external to district 
9) AdvisoVy committee meetings 
Mailing lists and distribution 
Legal and accounting services \ 
Sub-contracts (after legal review) 
Dissemination expenses 

14) Participation pf new Phase III schools 

15) Final report ' 



i\ 

9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
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III. Guidelines fbr Consortiuiil Operation 

A. Each function is^oordinated by a specific person subject to the 
authority and dfecisioti. of the consortium members. 

B. Distribution of duties will be hantjled through a collaborative 
- . process; 

C. In the event that one or two members are unable to participate 

.in Consortium decision. process-ing due to personal illness or family 
i .[emergency the remaining members may authorize action. Such^ 

decisions will be reached by collaboration and require the unanimous 
agreement of those present. All such decision^ will be communicated 
.to the unavailable members by the Consortium as soon as possible. - 

' D. If, for rea§,ons of personal health'"or family consideipations a 
« . • member finds it mandatory to discontinue his Consortium 

respfinsibilities, the remaining members will restructure the 
Consortium -in collaboration with the SJTA Board of Directors. 



E. . Collaboration is defined as developing alternative strategies 
with little or no compromise of individual positions which is 
designed to ^)roduce agreement. The, restatement of the issue 
is then voted on. . ^ 

F. If a decision cannot be reached by collaboration, the Consortium 
... . ' will. request btndi.ng..arbitration. -(Suggested outside arbitrators.: 
V - " Jiiii Seibert, John tiiiri'ck', "Robert St'ahl, and Arlehe Magnus.) 

IV. Areas". of responsibility , . 

« 

A. Chairperson: Roger Evans * 
' . 1. Liaison with NIE 

2. Internal management and coordination 

3. Monthly written summary tpi^JTA Board of Directors., 

B. School 'support and school contact: Linda Funk , 

- \ - \ • 1. Team A: Sue Anderson and 'Mariffee- Adams * 

- 2. Team B: Roger Evans and Flo Doolittle 
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3. Team C: Phil Gehman and Linda Funk 

C. Training and leadership programs: Flo Dool.ittle 
1. Workshop coordination • * * 

• 2. Internal consultant liaison ; 
. 3. External consultant liaison 

D. Fiscal management:, Mari lee Adams 

1. Monitor budget ^ ■ » • 

2. Report on monthly 'fiscal status ^g^. 
%. Liaison with fiscal officer T'^^ 

E. External /Internal Public Relations: .Phil Gehman. ^. 

1. External . " * ^ " * 
^ a. Local media 

b.. ^Professional publications 

2. iRternal 

a. SJTA VOICE 

b. TIP SHEET 

3. .Dissemination' • . » . » 
' a. Descriptive brochure 

b. " Conferences 

c. Professional associations 

d. Other organizations ' . 

F. liaison. responsibilities: Sue Anderson 

1. SJTA/CTA/NEA:. Flo Doolittle 

2. SRI: Linda Fflnk 

3. -DTA: Mar i lee Adams 

4. SJUSD: Sue Anderson , ^ ^ i 

5. State andnataonal legislators/^tate Department of 
* Education: Phil Gehman ^ / 



< 
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APPENDIX 'C - POSITION DESCRIPTION: PROJ ECT -ASSISTANT • ^ 

' Responsibilities, of the Pro.iect Assistant , . ■ 

Reports to the Consortium Chairperson. Assists with the production, imple- 
mentation, and coordination of all phases of the project such as workshops 
and.-training programs, iaformation dissemination* documentation, monthly and 
final' reports, fi»ling and record .keeping , and logistic arrangements. Works 
in a dose collegial relationship with the Consortium, Fiscal Officer, TOcal " 
teacher cdnsultantsV evaluation team, and other project staff. Selects,- 
supervises and evaluates temporary secretarial help. M^€a;ins an effective 
working relationship with the Sao.^}©^ Teachers Associift^n, CTA Alameda . - 
office staff. Sap Jose Unified -School Dist»qct staff , Ua^ target school 
teacher* leaders. Assists with the implementalH^ji^f^^ and procedures 

* established by the Policy Coniiiittee--atid--fehe-eoftserti4^ and pro- 

duces informational, publicity, and public relations materials for the pro- 
ject at the direction of the Consortium. ^ ' 

Typical functions of the. Project Assistant , . . 

1. Office organization- and filing. ' , " 

2. Designing an information system between and among target schools 
aVid. Consortium* " . . , . 

3. Arranging facilities, meals, and other logistic support for work- 
shops and training sessions. > 

M-s. . Accurate typing and setting up from rough draft' for photo-ready 
• /• duplication. • . . ' 

5. Responding to information requests from project participants, SJTA 
members, CTA staff, and others. ^ ; 

6. Coordinating and editing project reports. « 

, ' 7. Coordinating the preparation of all requisitions, billings, ancl' 
monthly reports for the review and approval of the Fiscal Officer 
and Consortium. " ' ^ • ' 

<8. . Documenting Policy Committee, Consortium, and ^isory Panel . 

meetings. , = ' 

♦9. Coordinating mailings and mailing lists of project participants 
_ ' and staff. ' . . 

10. Evaluating ongoing project operation and reporting observations 
to appropriate project st^ff._ » 

11. Forwarding pertinent evaluation/docunfentation'. data to SRI and the 
Consortium. ' . , ^ 
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' . — ^^^^ ' . ■' " 
. 'l. Temporary secretarial «nd clerical, assistance as needed. 




2. Work station and telephones 
• 3. Association duplication and copying facilities, 

Qdatifications " ' - 

■' 1. Familiarity with San Jose Unified School District or interest in 
learning about the district structure and geography. 

2.' Ability and experience with office machines. * , 

.3. Experience with billing and requisition- procedures. 

4. Office management skills. ^ 

5. Writing and editing sl^ills. . 

6. Planning^-implementatiSn, coordination and general organization 
skills. 

7. Public relations and telephone skills. « 
Group process sensitivity. ' ^ . " 

9. Flexible work schedule. " * . 
10. Trar^portation. . . 
• 11. •E>4perience working with educational projects related to decision 
makjn^jgr organizational strategies. 

12. Experience Belated to public education. 

13. Interest in broject goals. 

" . 14. Experience'with working in a collegial team acti_^vity., 

r 15. .Experience with school district and,^teacher association operations. 



Compensation - • , ' 

1. Sicl^eave, holidays, an>i work schedule will be determined by the 
,^ ' the Consortium'jn coTlaboration with the- SJTA ^xecuti;ve Director. 

""'2. *\' Local 'mi Veagev-Y •■••■•''"•'^^^^^^^^ ■■ ^^^^^^'---^-t^n^ 

3. Salary will be dependent upon ejcperience, background, and per- 
formance. - <^ . ' 
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APPENDl fe - POS^fiON DESCRIPtVoN: FISCAEn 
Responsibilities of . the Fiscaiy^f3^CQt <g 



^ budget and 



In collaboration witfrthe Cbr>/ortiunv;-\hf^ design the 

K.iHno+ anri aiithori ze^expeTjidltuiT^^ * ' ^ 

Typical functions of the FiscarWfijcen f>, > ' . . ' 

• , 1. Secures outsid^fae^Unt4&^^^^^ needed to ma'intain* ' 

adequate and appropriate fiscal records. 



2. . Authorizes alFproject expenditures. 

3. Reviews and approves all fiscal reports. 



Vl7 
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A^>PENDIX D»- SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT POLICY COMMITTEE GUIDELINES (PHASE ril) 
1/ FUNCTIONS: • 




The Consortium/Principal In>e^ig^itJr- is responsible to'NIE for the 
administration of the grant. T|ie School Involvement Policy Committee 
shall fulfill the following functions in cooperation milv t)ie Consortium. 

A* Set guidelines and approve procedures for coordination, assistance, 
.and communication with School Involyeme43t Teams, and faculty / . 
-councils by TJP personnel, SRI, and'DTA. 

B.- Provide input and critique the desiga of the training program for 
School Involvement Teams and faculty councils. 

♦ ' ♦* V. . * 

* C* Communicate -on .a regular basis with the asspciatijjp, .district , 

principals, and Superintendent of Schools. " ^ - 

D*"^' Formally receive school constitutji)ns and provide written 
acknowledgement thereof to the fa^culty councils. 

^ E. Approve Phase III final report. , " °^ 

- F. Approve the relationship and set goidel-ines for representation of 

• various parent, tontniinity and district groups to^ the committee. 
, , G. Direct and Tntegrate TIP 'activities' with existing cji-str'ict and 

• association structures. . 

H. Provide input to- the'project' staff on all phases of immediate ^ , 
and -long-range activities. ^^^^ 

I. Determine the structure of a permanenft 'Sc^fool Involvement -Policy 
Committee to be maintained by the' c(ssociatitfn and/or the school 

• district. - - . 

j. Participate in leadership training sessions designed to provide 
* ' ' strategies which members can utilize to improve their existing 
skills as opinionr leaders with regard to teacher involvement in 
• * their schools. ' ' ' . - 

' . ' ' ' ' • ■ 

'li: MEETINGS AND AGENDA ~ . 

A., Meetings are )ield on a regular 'basis", and .are calle'd by the 
' ' . Chairperson. The Chairperson and Vice-Chairperson are elected 
by the members of tiie' committee. "The agenda . i3 prepared by the 
Consortium and .Chairperson, but a'ny member may plBce, an- item on- . 
the agenda by contacting the Chairperson or TIP Office. The 
meetings are open to any interested members o^-the San Jose Unified 
School District' staff. 

■ • • The School InVolvement Policy Committee agenda- will be: 

I. Meeting called to* order ' " . ' 
. II. Approval -of- Minutes ; , , . . i 

IIJ'. Reports - Information Items , 
I^ Action Items , .. ' - '■ 

A. . Reconmendations » • 

' ' B. Approval /Authorization 
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B. 'School Involvement Policy Committee, meetings will not be more 
trfan 90 nfinutes in length. Conmittee meetings will follow/^ 

. /Robert's Rules'^of Orde}^ . 

C. School Invol vement^ Pol ii' Conmittee Minuted, wi-ir follow the 
agenda format. . ' ' ' 



MI, MEMBERSHIP ' . 

A. " .Voting members of the School Involvem^t Pol icy CiDitmittee are: ' 
1. .1 teacher representative from each) paHici pelting school db 



B. 



C. 



d: 



E. 



determined at the local level 

2. 1 SJTA President , 

3. i elementary principal of a participating school as 
determined by the San Jose Administrators Association 

4. 1 secondary principcH^ of 'a participating^ school as 
determined by the Sa'n Jose Administr^ators Assoc-iation . 

5. 1 district liaison administrator as determijied by the 
superintendent • 

6. 1 People. Working for Schoolj representative as determined 
by PW4S . , V • . r 

7. 1 CTA-IPD representative ^ . . 

8. 1 District Advisory Committee ^Representative as determined 

by DAC , ■ < ' . ■ ^ . • ^ 

9. 1 Parent Teachers j\ssociation representative as determined 

by PTA District CounciV 
Non-voting members are: 
1. TIP Staff 
Gi^sts 

1. Stanford Research LnstitUte "{fc) 

2. Documentation and TechnicaV Al'^jlstanee \DTA) 

A quorum shall* consist of at least 6 voting members. At all 
a majority of those voting members present must be teacher"" 
representatives. ' " / , 

The chairperson shall Jbe a 'teacher representative. . , 
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SJUSD = San Jose Unified School District * CIA '= Caltfornia Teachiers Association • 

SJTA f San Jose Teachers Association^ DJA = Documentatlpn & "technical Assist. 

SRI = Stanford Research Institute . . - NIE = National InstUutf of Education 
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METROPOLITAN ADULT EOUfcATION 

1674 Park »nafiue / San Jose. California 95126 / (408) 293-0326. 998-6033 



' "TO: School Involvement Teams DATE; \]anuary 27, 1976 
and Faculty Council Members '. • / . • . 

FROM: Dr* Arlene Magnus ^ ' ' 

Principal Investigator ^ 

RE: ' TIP Mint-Grants to Project Schools 



TEACHER INVOLVEMENT MEANS- .having a continued, .defined opportunity to 
use professional, judgment in influencing and improving the school's 
instructional delivery system. to students. * 

Teacher involvemen^t in the broadest sense is an aggressive professionalism 
which works toward enabling each school staff person to have an appropri- 
ate role in the decision.which affects their work^with students. 

Much has been saia about teacher involvement. TIP is doing something ' 
about teacher involvement by funding *the resuTts of teacher .decision 
making so that, problems can Be solved and needs can be met. 

^We have lots of ideas for mipi-grants, bOITwe -think your ideas are ,the 
bes^t ones. Ygu are closest to student and school needs. When you, ds 
a School' Involvement Team or Faculty Council have identified a possible 
project yqu^re encouraged to confer with yoilr principal r^rding^your ^ 
proposal. ^ ^ ^ • 

What sjiould. you do- ne^t? 

Pl-ease read the enclosed'mini-grant guidelines. 



If you think your- school will be interested, complete and«,return the « . 
enclosed form to the TIP' office. This will give the Policy Committee an 
idea of 'the number of proposals ext)«£ted and how the money may be distributed 
among the schools. . 



cc: Dr. John Emrick 
Dr. Knight 
PAC, San Jose High 



School Prinqipals 
TObert Stahl s 



transcnibed in Dr, Magnus'- absence/ jsa 



: SAN JOSE TEAeHFR INVOLVEMENT PROJECT ' ' , 

— — ^ — . » 

' ■ . . ' % , CRITERIA FOR »INI-GRANT$ * . 

A. School EUgibiHty for Mini -Grants ' • . 
.Schools may apply for mint-grants if they... ^ ' ' ' 

1, meet NIE criteria for project participatiojppTnst attached;) 
.2. have an operational representative governancfr structure - • '■ 

* . 3. have a constitution or by-laws partially or fully 

• ' developed which have been ^ratin^by^chool staff ^ \ 

Project schools may colUborate with other schbals in reciprocal or 
exchange programs which will ■ benefit the pfoj^ct school. ; 

B. Funding Criteria ; \ ' 

' ' - ' Proposals from'' school governance bodies may be fundjed to support the ' ^ 
solution of an instructional decision or to sustain or -carry forward 
educational program outcomes whi.ch have been processed through the ^ 
' governance structure and its 'decision mechanisms. . ' ' • 

Mini-grants must be compatible with NIE guidelines and the TIP goals'. . ^ 
and objectives.* Proposals should include the. following information: • * - 

1. .Need - Description, data, and documentation 5n the need\ 
Je~g., needs assessment, council minutes, etc.) 

2. Purpose and\ Plan - Description of the proposai plan and'ths, 
solu-tion to' be funded . • ' , 

3. Outcome - Anticipated outcome/ ben'ef it to staff, s-tudents, ■ • • 
• and/or community • . ^^y^ 

4. Implementation -. Name§ of individuaTs' responsible for 
implementing- the mini-graryt' at lopal school • , 

%. . ' <■ * 5. E^alua-tion Per son (s) responsible for reporting- to the 

P.olicy Committee and TIP project staff the outcome of mini- 
- gS*ant projiict ' - ' • ' . . 

■ ^6. Budget - /mount of funding requested and purposes for which 
fands'wilT be expended. Name person responsible for distri-'. 
' 'bution. of: funds'* ' ' ' 



^'*Funds mag not'be expended for purchase of individual. it^s over $100. oq, 
payment hf ^rsofial. salaries, alchoholic .be\r^rages , fri^lous travel, 
entertainmeep unrelated to educational purpose^. ^ ^- * ; 
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C. Availability of Funds ^ . • . 

, From $100-$-500 will be available per proposal depending onrtfre 
number of applications and 4he nature of the. mini -grant proposals 
submitted to the TIP poliqy Committee. 

Proposals must be submitted by March 12,, 1^6 for implementation 
pr1o,r to June 1, 1976. - , 

• A school may submit more tifen one mini-grant propolsal.- Funds for 

succeeding grapts wijl be distributed after the first grant has 
"been Implemented. 

■ *- . 
Priority for funding will be based on: * 

■ 13 . Definition of need ' ' ' ■ 



V - ''■*2. Degree' toiifhlch^'-tea'chens^nd their nepresentative 
\ ;:r4, " ' governance- stru^itures were involved in defining the 



problem or proofict 



3". Degrep to, which ijiini-grant, will benefit or serve a 
. '-.'xvJ. - schooj probl'em or support tisacher decision making, 

>teacher effectiveness, ^tudent-teacher relat1^nshi(p^s, 
student growth, etc. (see TIP "Possible Areas for 
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Teacher Involvement jn Decision Making") 
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MINI-GRANT PROPOSAL 
INTENT to SUBMIT 



' Yes! We are interested in seeing our ideas put into action, and we 
""will have our first written proposal submitted by March 12th. 

_Maybe. We belt|p in Teacher involvement but may not have time to 
Submit a proposal prior to March 12th. 



Title or description of first mini -grant pro|o^al: 



Estim. 



iit;ed 



cost? 



Titles^oFTtames of future mini -grant proposals: 



Estimated cost of future proposals:. 



Total estimated cost of all proposals:. 



Submitted' by:. 



I 

(NameV 

(Council or Team Position) 
(School). 



^(Mailing address) 



Return this form IMMEDIATELY to: 

TlP-^ffice, MAEP 
1671 ParkvAve. 
San-.Jose, Ca. , 95126 
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' • -MINI-GRANT APPLICATION 

\ . TO. 

^ SAN JOSE TEAOI^R INVOLVEMEHT PROJECT • 

Your school is eligible if you the following; YES NO 

« 

NI E \SCH00L (S ) : V ^ __1 

or 

NIE SCHOOL(S) IN COOPERATION WITH SJTA SCHOOL(S.) 

and 

OPERATIONAL GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE... 

or ' 

CON$TITUTION< PARTIALLY OR FULLY DEVELOPED.... 

! ■ ^ - . • 



TITLE 



\ 



0 



SUBMITTED BY: 



PURPOSE- 




PLAN: 



\ 



Continae^jany section pn back as needed. . . • , 



9 



SCHOOL rs; ^ ^ • • . REPRESENTATIVE (S) 



— t 



I • / 

; / 



EXPECTED RESULTS:, 



METHOD OF EVALUATION: 



• / 

/ 

/ 



BUDGET: 



/ ^ 




TOTAL: 



SCHOOL (S) 



REPRESENTATIVE (S) 



SIGNED- 



'* / DATE:-^^;^ 




Pojicy 6onin1ttee action: approved_ 



not approved 



Date: 



.1^ approved, fund distribution will be arranged. 
• If riot approved, a,Tetter detailing the reasons is attached. 
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Appendix H 




CallloniUiT«Mh«rtAMOcMton/N«tl*<iA Education A . . Buriingam* Callfomia 



Vo). 15, No. 9 « 



F«b. It, 1977 



Decision IVIalting 
By Teachers . . . 




• ■ • 
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Excellent Morale - 
greater Classroom 

Effectiveness . . . (see p. 5) 
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Teacher Decision Making Lauded 



I When teachers are involved in de- 
cision making something really 
good happens— .schools become 
more effective and students ben- 

' .efit. , 

Berta Landwehr believes this as . 
do otherleachers at Anne Darting 
School, San Jose, where the 
Teacher Involvement Project 
(TIP) ia providing an opportunity 
to develop their o^n process for 
instructional decision making. 

'•'Teacher enthusiasm, higher 
morale, better faculty rapport, 
and more cohesiveness", are 
other teacher endorsed products 
of TIP which is funded tfrrough 
the federal ftipded National Insti- 
tute of Education.granI in cooper- 
atton with ,the San' Jose Teadiiers 
Association and CTA. SevCTal ' 
schools other^ than Anne Darling 

> ^ are involved in TIP. 

^ • ^ 

Participating schools design^ their 
own governing structure to meet 
unique needs and draft corijsti- 
tutions' which outline how- deci- 
sion can. be rendered, with what 
effect and recourse. \ 

A recent critique with (Partici- 
pating TIP^Qachers at Anne Darl- 
ing Schbol. where Spanish. Por- 
* tuguese and English is taught, 
eh^haslzec) that students as well 
as teachers in San «^ose benefit 
from buildipgtleyel decision mak-. 
ing bjMeachers. 



teachers feel good, al)out them- 
selves and are making decisions 
affecting the classroom. 

The. San Jose District provides a 
half-day of'» visitation time for 
teachers. The faculty coDncil ap- 
pKfed for, and received, a TIP mini- 
grant tQ^buy an additional day of 
substitute time for each teacher. 
Each pod ^decided how to use this 
reieased^tirhe. 



The Portuguese bilingual teach- 
ers^ planned a continuum of skills 
'for their program.^ 



Some pods sharefl ideas from 
their visitations, brainstormed, 
and ^veloped neW classroom 
'strategies. 

«*» 

••We spdht ah entire day . . . got 
really involved in exciting ideas 
. . . ennchnj3nt\ . . and good con- 
crete innovative fresh ways?^ of 
doing things," Mona Dawer said, 
•it was Wonderfiilto have time to 
sit down and share ideas," Marian 
Siebert added. 



"Every pod worked way beyona 
their teaching day, some way into 
the evening. That's how valuable 
they felt this 'opptortunity was,** 
Berta said. "Our use of the mini- 
grant is one of the most produc- 
tive things weVe done." 




FACULTY AT ANNE DARLING SCHOOL describes excellent morale and 
rapport to Bob Stahl left to right Berta Landwehr, Principal Phil Ludi, 
Marian Siebert, Mona Dawer and Linda Funk of Grant School. Ludi 
reports that before^lP, his office made decisiohs and dissension re- 
suited. Now he spehlds time implementing teacher decishns. 



— a motor-perception program, 
peer reading and cross-age tutor- . 
in^, a moQihIy multicultural 
Jheme, and a 15-minute daily 
"quiet reading time" throughout 
the school. 



t Most importantly, however, 
teachers are passing on to stu- 
dents the decision-making skills 
they have been'learning. 



Anne Darling teachers view their 
constitution as a •••structure for 
problem solving" that has given 
them a much larger stake in their 
school program, "TIP has done 
nice things for this school in a un^ 
ifying manner," they conclude. 
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JSti^nts obviously benefit when. 



The^'planning day has produced 
visible changes ^n the classroom^ 



"The bfggesl responsibility wt 
have to our students is to teaci' 
them 'how to make -decisior s," 
Mona said. "The.processis h&rd, 
but it has to be passed down." 



Infomt^tion about TIP and 
samples of building consti- 
tutions can be obtained by 
writing to TIP c/o San Jose 
Teachjers. Association, 
2476A Almaden Express- 
way, San Jose 951 25. Phone 
ijfiOB) 267-0565. 
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